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decisive role. In 1936 a Labourite in the assembly com-
plained that <4the ordinary member of Parliament in this
house is a political nonentity.' '24 He contended that even the
sessional select committees, such as those of public accounts,
native affairs, railways and harbours had inadequate powers
and exercised only a minor influence on the Government.
"I notice," he remarked, "that the first item in the report of
the Public Accounts Committee of last year refers to a recom-
mendation which has been made consistently since 1912."
Nevertheless, even in recent years, select committees often
profoundly influence the mind of a Government concerning
legislation. There has been a tendency to refer a bill to a
select committee before second reading, partly to obtain at
the outset an agreed measure, and partly to free the Govern-
ment from the task of making preliminary investigations.
In such cases the committee is empowered to consider the
whole subject, and may amend freely. But if the committee
receives a bill after the second reading, it cannot make
amendments in conflict with the principles of the measure
already approved by the house.
In 1927 a select committee was appointed to examine the
crucial native bills and in 1930 a joint committee of both
houses was entrusted with the same task. These committees
had every chance to be effective because the members of
the Government could not themselves agree upon the pro-
jected legislation. Moreover there was a feeling throughout
the Union that cleavage along ordinary party lines should be
avoided on an issue which affected the white people so pro-
foundly as native representation. The select committee in
1927 was intended to achieve agreement before the bill was
submitted for a second reading. In the case of private bills,
select committees consistently play an important part,
examining them after their first reading, receiving petitions
on any grounds of opposition, hearing counsel if necessary,
and reporting their full proceedings to the house. But in
South Africa as elsewhere the private bill has now a restricted
scope in general legislation. Significant is the Select Com-
mittee on Public Accounts, which is used more often than in
^Debates of the House of Assembly, 1936, col. 534.